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but are incomplete in cosmology. They start with the world already 
created and inhabited with beings in human form, both good and evil. 
Coyote transformed the evil creatures into animals and the good ones 
into perfect human beings. 

At the end of each volume of this series there is an appendix giving 
a very concise tribal summary; music used in dances and songs sung on 
various occasions; selected vocabularies from each tribe. We have in 
this series of volumes not only complete information concerning the 
traditions, beliefs, customs, arts, and home life of these picturesque 
people, but also a vast amount of new material in the nature of cere- 
monies, folk-tales, myths, and music which will be valuable for compara- 
tive study. 

The editorial management of the publication is entrusted to Fred- 
erick Webb Hodge, Ethnologist-in-charge of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, whose wide experience as chief editor of various scientific 
publications makes him eminently fitted for the work and guarantees its 
scientific accuracy. 

Wm. Curtis Farabee. 

Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection. By E. A. Wallis Budge, M.A., Litt.D., 
D.D., Lit.F.S.A., Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the 
British Museum. Illustrated after drawings from Egyptian Papyri and 
Monuments. London: Philip Lee Warner; New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 191 1. 2 volumes. Large 8°, pp. xxxv, 404; and viii, 440. 

The works on the religion of ancient Egypt from the prolific pen 
of the indefatigable keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities 
in the British Museum would fill more than one "five-foot shelf"; in 
fact they make up a respectable Egyptological library by themselves. 
In the present sumptuously gotten up volumes Dr Budge attempts 
"to discover the source of the fundamental beliefs of the indigenous reli- 
gion of ancient Egypt, to trace their development through a period of 
some two scores of centuries, and to ascertain what the foreign influences 
were which first modified Egyptian beliefs, then checked their growth, 
and finally overthrew them" (i, vii). The two principal propositions 
which the author seems to endeavor to elaborate and to establish in 
the work before us are, first, that the foundation of the religious princi- 
ples and of the whole of the social fabric of Egypt resting upon them 
was the cult of the ancestral spirit, or ancestral god ; secondly, that the 
Egyptians were Africans, and their religion was of indigenous African 
origin, and that therefore a general resemblance existed between ancient 
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Egyptian beliefs and practices and those of modern African peoples, 
particularly those of the Sudan. The hypothesis of an early Semitic 
invasion into Egypt, adopted by Egyptologists generally, is not even 
mentioned. For the confirmation and elucidation of his second thesis 
the author quotes African parallels almost to each and every Egyptian 
belief, custom, and rite. These parallels are not always convincing 
or elucidating, and some of them are irrelevant. Thus, for instance, 
tree- and moon-worship (11, 259, 251) was also common among the 
Semites; the love for beads, shells, teeth of animals, pendants, etc. 
(i. 323), is shared with the ancient Egyptians, not only by modern 
Africans, but also by the aborigines of America and the Pacific Islands. 
Still, in their aggregate, these parallels are impressive. 

Osiris being the central figure of the Egyptian religion, and the 
hope of resurrection and immortality the principal concern of the Osirian 
worshiper, they are made the centers of inquiry. But incidentally we 
are introduced to the whole host of the Egyptian pantheon. 

"Osiris was a compound of many gods, and his cult represented 
the blending of numerous nature cults" (i, 18). But what gave him 
the dominating position in the Egyptian pantheon was the fact that the 
Egyptian believer saw in him the human-divine ancestor, the man-god, 
who not only brought civilization to Egypt but by his suffering and 
death at the hands of Set, and subsequent resurrection, was raised to the 
position of sovereign ruler of the nether world and became the hope and 
symbol of life after death for every believer. His fate of dying and 
rising to a new better life was to be, through his power and mercy, that 
of every dying believer. Hence, as Osiris was represented as a dead 
man (mummy), every dead worshiper of Osiris was believed to become 
in his turn an Osiris and share the bliss of the god. 

In addition to Osiris, it is well known that the Egyptians paid divine 
honors to many nature gods — sun, moon, water, sky, earth, the Nile, 
and a host of spirits and numerous animals which were considered as 
symbols of the gods or their abodes. But "little by little the Egyptians 
seem to have dropped the active cult of other gods, Osiris, Isis, or Hathor 
being in the eyes of the indigenous people of more importance than all 
of them, for they gave resurrection and immortality to the dead and 
prosperity to the living" (11, 20). 

The cult of Osiris and his circle (his sister-wife Isis and their son 
Horus) spread all over southern Europe and into many parts of North 
Africa, where it continued to be a religious power until the close of the 
fourth century A. D.). It lingered on the Island of Philae down to the 
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middle of the sixth century A. D., and many of its underlying ideas and 
beliefs survived in Christianity. 

Dr Budge insists that the Egyptian cult was not polytheistic, but 
that the Egyptians throughout their long history and the various changes 
and transformations of their religious conceptions held fast to a belief 
in the existence of one great God, almighty and eternal, creator and 
maintainer of the universe, of whom the other gods were mere emanations 
and, as it were, deputies for the management of the affairs of the world 
(i, xxiii, 348 seqq.). But considering the texts quoted in corroboration 
of this thesis it would seem safer to say that they contain a strain of 
monotheistic sentiment, a pantheistic conception which in a vague way 
affirms the unity of the divine — a conception which arises in every nation 
at a certain stage of civilization and political organization. It is well 
known that the one bold attempt to introduce a pure, though somewhat 
crudely materialistic, monotheism, namely the worship of the Sun-god 
as manifested in the solar disk, which was made in the thirteenth century 
by Amenophis IV, ended disastrously. 

Space will not permit even the naming of the topics which are dis- 
cussed in these Volumes. A few may be mentioned at random to give 
an idea of the wealth of material which they contain, not only for the 
student of the Egyptian religion and of comparative religion, but also 
for the anthropologist and folk-lorist: Osiris and cannibalism; Osiris 
and human sacrifice and funeral murders; Osiris and dancing; magic; 
fetishism; spitting as a religious act; the African doctrine of last things; 
pottery made by hand; marriage; purification after birth; circumcision; 
twins; finger nails; the tortoise. 

Many of the Egyptian texts quoted are here translated for the first 
time. For the parallels from African lore the author has drawn upon 
his own observations while traveling in Africa and the accounts of 
numerous explorers, travelers, and missionaries. The large number of 
finely executed illustrations, some in colors, present, as it were, a kaleido- 
scopic view of the Egyptian pantheon, of the development of the Egyptian 
temple and tomb, of the weird funerary rites and ceremonies and the 
experience of the deceased in the Amente or nether world. An excellent, 
full index renders the use of the volumes for reference a pleasure. 

I. M. Casanowicz. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica. Cambridge University Press. Eleventh Edition, 

191 1. Vols. I-XXVIII. 

In nearly every branch of human learning the new edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica has received a hearty welcome; and anthro- 



